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Cloud Over the Moon 


Terrible persecution raged in Scot- 
land about three hundred years ago. The 
king’s soldiers were constantly trying to 
capture the Covenanters. The Covenanters 
were people who refused to worship God 
the way the king told them to. They wanted 
to worship God the way they believed they 
should. 


One of these Covenanters was William 
Smith. He knew it paid to keep hidden 
from the soldiers, for one night, while he 
was sleeping, his wife heard the sound of 
horses’ hoofs outside, and awakened him 
just in time to escape. 

Smith found a secluded spot beside a 
little pool, where he hoped he would not 
be found. Not daring to return home lest 


























the soldiers come again, he remained there 
night and day. 


One night the moon was bright, and 
Smith sat by the pool reading a good book. 
Apparently he was so interested in it that 
he did not hear the approach of a band of 
soldiers until an angry voice shouted, “We 
arrest you for reading the Bible.” Smith 
was not reading the Bible. But the soldiers 
arrested him anyway. 

Then they told him they were planning 
to break up a meeting of the Covenanters 
in a nearby town. They did not know@ ( 
which building the meeting was to be held 
in and now ordered Smith to show the way. 


Smith knew he would be shot on the 
spot if he refused, so, reluctantly, he went 
with the soldiers. And all the time, I am 
sure, he was trying to think of some way 
to warn the Covenanters of their danger. 
But God was devising a method of His own, 
and it worked perfectly. 


Unbeknown to the soldiers, thick clouds 
were building up in the sky, and at the 
very moment were racing toward the moon. 

As the soldiers came close to the village 
those clouds suddenly blotted out the light. 
For a moment the world was extremely 
dark. And in that instant Smith stepped 
into a thick bush. 

The soldiers did not realize at first that 
he had left them, and when they did find 
out they did not know where he had gone. 
Angrily they searched behind every tree 
nearby. But in the gloom they could not 
locate the man. 


Finally the captain told the soldiers to 
fire into the bushes, thinking Smith would 
run out for fear of being shot. But he re- 
mained motionless, though the bullets came 
close. 


And the firing of the guns made so much 
noise that the Covenanters in the meeting 
heard it and suspected that the soldiers were 
coming. They dismissed the meeting at 
once, and when the soldiers finally reached 
the town, not one Covenanter was to &@® a 


found! 





Thus, again, God had protected His own. 


Your friend, 


Wp l 


oc. i. 








FIRE IN THE BASEMENT 


By MRS. LEONARD C. LEE 


HE sun was hanging low in the west, 

and Mrs. Carr's eyes quickly glanced 
about to make sure that all necessary tasks 
were completed before the Sabbath ar- 
rived. “Ronnie, your shoes need to be 
polished,” she told her son. 

“Where’s the polish?” he queried re- 
luctantly. Shoe polish was one thing concern- 
ing which he was not anxious to know where 
it was kept. 

“On the ledge in the basement where 


we always keep it,” his mother answered. 
“Now hurry and get done quickly.” 

Ronnie banged down the basement steps 
and Mrs. Carr went on about her work. 
Suddenly she heard a scream, then all was 
quiet again. After listening for a moment 
she continued to stir the gravy. Probably 
Ronnie had hurt his finger trying to get 
the lid off the shoe polish box; it was 
always hard to open. Turning the fire out 

To page 21 


Ronnie grabbed the old broom and hit everything that was burning. He had to put the fire out. 
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FRED'S PRESENT TO MOTHER 


By BETTY STIRLING 


RED ANDERSON never planned 

ahead much. When he had any money 
he promptly spent it, and if he had any 
chores to do, he saved them up for a future 
time. His older sister Carol was always 
telling him that he really should do the 
work promptly and save his money, but 
he didn’t. So he was usually well supplied 
with undone work, and was always without 
money—especially at the times when he 
really needed some, too. He was what you 
might call happy-go-lucky. 

Right now Fred was staring at his calen- 
dar. “Hey, Sis,” he called, “do you know 
what tomorrow is?” 

Carol came into his room. “It’s Mother's 
birthday. I suppose you forgot, as usual?” 

“I did,” Fred groaned. “And I haven't a 
cent.” He turned his pockets inside out. 

“I bought my present for her last week 
when I got my allowance,” said Carol. 
“It’s better to plan things ahead. I’ve told 
you that before.” 

“I suppose. Why didn’t you remind me?” 

“I thought you knew it was Mother's 
birthday,” said Carol. “What are you going 
to do now?” 

“Til have to think about it.” 

Carol left, and Fred tried to plan some 
way to get that present. Maybe he could 
earn some money. He might mow Mr. 
John’s lawn, or run some errands for Mrs. 
Carey. There will be no harm in asking, any- 
way. 


He grabbed his cap, dashed down the 


stairs and out the gate. He ran next door to 
Mr. John’s house and rang the bell. 

Mr. John opened the door. “Hello, Fred. 
What's the hurry?” 

“I’m looking for a job. Mother's birthday 
is tomorrow and I need to earn some 
money to buy her a present. Could I mow 
your lawn?” 

“Why, Fred, I mowed it last night. I 
would have been glad to let you do it if you 
had come then.” 

“Thank you anyway, Mr. John. I'll go to 
Mrs. Carey's.” He walked briskly to the 
next house. He didn’t usually go out of his 
way to look for work to do, so it was no 
wonder Mr. John had been surprised. 

Mrs. Carey opened the screen for him 
to enter. “What can I do for you?” she 
asked. 

“Tomorrow is my mother’s birthday, and 
I need to earn some money to buy her a 
present. Do you have any jobs I could do?” 

Mrs. Carey thought for a minute. “If 
only you had come last week, I would have 
had something. I hired Jerry to do some 
weeding and to trim the lawns. I’m afraid 
there isn’t anything else now.” 

Fred was disappointed. “Well, thank you. 
I'll see if Mr. Hill has anything.” 

He found Mr. Hill resting in the porch 
swing. “Hello, Mr. Hill,” he said. “I’m 
looking for odd jobs to do. Tomorrow is 
Mother’s birthday, and I need to earn 
money for her present.” 


“I wish you had come a while ago,” said 
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Mr. Hill. “I could have used you to wash 
the car for me. But I didn’t know you ever 
wanted a job, so I washed it myself.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Fred. “I’m too late every- 
where. But [ll go to Mrs. Jensen’s.” A job 
was harder to find than he had expected. 

Mrs. Jensen looked hot and_ bothered. 
She had a tomato in one hand and a paring 
knife in the other. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you,” said Fred. 
“I'm trying to find a job so that I can buy 
Mother a birthday present.” 

“Too bad you weren't here this morn- 

P 7 ing,” said Mrs. Jensen. “Our graveled drive- 
way was so messy that I couldn’t stand to 
look at it from the kitchen window any 
longer. So I took time from my tomato 
canning to rake it.” 

Fred thanked her and stumbled down 
the steps. “I must be the late Mr. Fred,” he 
said to himself. “Why didn’t I think of this 
sooner?” 

He walked timidly to the next house, 
which was much nicer than the other homes 
on the block. He didn’t know the peaple 


here. A stately woman answered the door. 

“How do you do?” said Fred. He tried 
to make himself bigger than he felt. “I’m 
Fred Anderson, from the other end of the 
block. I’m looking for a job so that I can 
earn money to buy my mother a birthday 
present.” 

“I didn’t know there was someone in 
this neighborhood who did odd jobs,” said 
the woman. “Last week I called a handy- 
man to trim the geraniums. Perhaps later 
I could have a job for you.” 

Fred walked home slowly, his hands in 
his pockets and his head drooping. He 
plopped miserably on his front porch. 
Why hadn’t he learned to plan things 
ahead the way his sister was always telling 
him to? 

“Now what shall I do?” he asked him- 
self. “It’s almost suppertime, and I haven't 
a cent yet, and no way to get any.” 

He arose wearily and started around the 
house to the back door. He stumbled on 
the red geraniums that were growing across 


the sidewalk. To page 19 


The minute Mother left, Fred started cleaning up the yard, Carol had never seen him so active. 
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THE BLACK APPLE SEEDS 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 





CHAPTER 5: NEW EYES FOR ALICE 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Life had never been too happy for Alice Mason, for 
just about everybody called her family ‘‘queer’’ because 
they kept the Sabbath. Dad often could not find work 
where he could have Sabbath off, so often she was 
hungry. Even her own cousins made life hard for her, 
on purpose. But one - in the school wastebasket, 
she had found a rosy-red apple. It had reminded her 
that God really did care for her, and she had kept the 
black seeds so she would never forget. She was re- 
solved to do as many nice things for people as she 
could. That was why she tried to play the little old 
organ. 


HE foot pedals of the little old organ said, 

“Squish, squeak, squish, squeak!” and the 
bellows of the little old organ sighed, 
“Wheez! wheez!” But Alice was doing her 
very best to produce good music and to 
provide an accompaniment to the singing. 
A minister and Bible instructor had come 
from the city, and now they were holding a 
cottage meeting for Alice and her family and 
several of the village people who had ac- 
cepted the invitation to enjoy the study that 
the minister would give. 

Alice sighed when the last note of the 
hymn died away, and although the sigh was 
not anything like the sighing of the organ 
bellows, it was a big and drawn out one. 
How she wished she could read the notes of 
the songs in the hymnbooks. Then she would 
be able to play anything anyone asked for, 
and she would not have to depend on her 
memory to see her through meetings like 
this. If only Mother and Dad could afford 
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to have her take music lessons from Miss 
Yates! She sighed again. It was impossible. 

While she was still in the middle of her 
wishing, the Bible instructor said, “I think 
it would be fine if we could sing a few more 
hymns while we are waiting for the Brandens 
to come. Let us sing number 418 first. 

Alice hurriedly turned the pages of the 
hymnbook. Would it be something she had 
never heard before? If she had heard it once 
or twice, all would be well. She could sail 
through it without a soul suspecting that 
she did not know the first thing about read- 
ing music. She gasped. This was the “some- 
thing” she had dreaded. She had neither 
heard nor seen this hymn until this very mo- 
ment. Her face flushed and her eyes felt as 
though they might pop out of her head. 
What could she do? Everyone was waiting 
for her to play the first few lines. Not a sound 
came from the organ, not even a “squish.” 

Well, she’d have to face the issue and 
that was all there was to it. “I’m sorry,” she 
stammered, “but I can play only the ones I 
know. I can’t read the notes.” 

Then the Bible instructor said, “Why, that 
is all right, Alice. You certainly do well. I 
would not have known the difference. You 
choose the hymns.” 

That sounded like a great relief to Alice 
at first, but the more she turned the pages 
and fumbled wildly, the less success she 
seemed to have in finding even one single 




















song she could play. Her embarrassment 
grew and grew, and the day was saved only 
when she remembered a hymn she knew, 
and then took a quick look in the index to 
find what number it was. Then the singing 
went on at last. 

On the way home that afternoon Alice 
made a decision. Surely she could serve God 
better if she could play any hymn anyone 
might ask for. Wouldn't God be interested 
in helping her somehow to get music lessons 
regularly? She would ask God every day 
i until something happened. In fact right then 

and there on the road she whispered a prayer, 
and told God all that was on her heart. 

That night as she was going to bed, 
Mother came to tuck her in. 

“Mother,” she said, “do you think we'll 
ever have enough money for me to be able 
to go to Miss Yates’s for piano lessons?” 

Mother’s forehead creased a little. Alice 
had noticed that Mother’s forehead was 
creasing quite often lately, and it worried 
her. 

Then Mother spoke. “I feel sure the time 
will come, Alice. These bad times cannot 
go on forever. Some day soon I hope every- 
one will have work, and be able to earn 
sufficient money to keep their families 


in comfort. Just now, 
though,” she added a lit- 
tle wearily, “it seems to 
be impossible.” 

Alice wished now that 
she had had the good 
sense not to have spoken 
to her mother about the lessons, for she could 
see how troubled she was about not having 
the money she needed for her family. She 
dozed off to sleep that night picturing herself 
playing the organ at the cottage meeting, but 
this time she was playing everything that 
was asked of her. 

When sunlight flooded the room the next 
morning, Alice seemed to take up the prob- 
lem in her mind as though she had not been 
sleeping at all. She prayed again, and she lay 
still awhile, listening to the frogs creaking 
in the swamp over the road. As she lay there 
a thought flashed into her mind. If Mother 
could not afford a full lesson, then maybe 
Miss Yates would take half as much money 
and give her half the time that she usually 
gave her students. Was that a sensible 
thought, she wondered, and before she had 
time to argue with herself, off went the bed 
covers and out slid Alice to the floor. She 
raced to the barn, where Mother was getting 





Alice pumped away on the little organ, hoping no one would find out she could not read the music. 
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the cow some corn before eating breakfast. 

“Mother, do you think we could ask Miss 
Yates to accept half the usual fee and teach 
me for one half hour instead of an hour, as 
she does with her other students?” 

Mother looked up in surprise. She had 
not given that a thought. Before she had 
time to think about it, Alice said, “We 
could talk to Miss Yates, couldn’t we? We 
could use some of the money from the jani- 
tor work at school, and maybe you could let 
me have some of the egg money occasionally, 
if I do not have enough. We could offer to 
pay each week instead of quarterly, couldn't 
we, Mother?” Alice did not intend to be 
pushed aside with excuses until she had 
made sure the plan could not work. She was 
praying in her mind all the time that Mother 
would listen to what she suggested long 
enough to do something about it. 

And so it came about, on a certain bright 
morning, just the kind of morning you 
would expect something wonderful to hap- 
pen, that Alice skipped lightheartedly up 
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the avenue that led to Miss Yates’s house. 
The arrangements had been made. Miss Yates 
had said she could not deny anyone who 
wanted to work hard, the privilege of learn- 
ing to play, and she felt sure that Alice was 
the kind of girl who would make the most 
of her opportunities. She did not know that 
perhaps Alice would go without a dress or a 
pair of shoes now and then, all because she 
wanted to play the piano for God; but that 
was the possibility Alice was facing, and 
she wasn’t a bit sad about it. No, she was 
sublimely happy for two reasons; God had 
heard her again and answered her prayers, 
and soon she would be serving Him better 
than she ever had before. © 

In just a few weeks a new world was open- 
ing up to Alice. These magic little signs and 
“whirligigs,” as she called them, were begin- 
ning to have a very different and wonderful 
meaning. They weren’t an unknown lan- 
guage to her any longer. They had the power 
to bring to her the sound of running waters, 


To page 16 





























A GAME TO PLAY - 4 





The Horses That Changed Heads 
and Feet 


By HERTA GLANZER 


or finding you out here on the lawn! 
Practicing with your crutches, eh?” called 
Ted over the fence as he neared Mickey’s 
gate. 

“Yes, how am I doing?” 

“You know, Mickey, I’ve seen some people 
who could almost run on crutches. I mean, 
they could go nearly as fast as someone run- 


































































































ning,” said Ted as he opened the little gate. 

“Well, maybe, but I hope I won't be 
using these things long enough to get that 
good on them. I'd rather use my legs.” 

“Of course!” agreed Ted. “And you always 
were a fast one on your feet.” 

“Say, Ted, that reminds me. Did you 
drop in for just a minute or can you stay 
long enough to let me 
in on that horse rac- 
ing?” 

“What horse racing?” 
A 

if) “At Bert’s party, re- 
- member?” reminded 
Mickey. 

“Oh! For a minute I 
didn’t know what you 
meant. Sure, I think I 
can stay long enough 
for that. Don’t you want 
to sit down, Mick?” 

“Guess I should. I'll 
hobble over to the lawn 
chair and sit on the 
armrest. I’m not too 
good yet at getting up 
from anything low.” 

“The horse racing 
was to be a competition 
between the boys and 
the girls,” began Ted. 

“Each one of you 
was a horse, eh?” 

“Not that easy! It 
took two people to 
make one horse!” 

To page 20 





The boys’ second horse had 
barely started when the 
blanket fell off on one side. 











ACHEL stood very quietly beside a 

counter in the bazaar. To her ears had 
come the unaccustomed sound of English 
being spoken nearby. There were few who 
spoke English at the hill station in south 
India where she was living, so she eaves- 
dropped curiously. 

“But you will not really give up your 
religion,’ went on the man’s voice. “What 
if the milk does not boil?” 

Rachel saw that the man who was talk- 
ing was speaking to Rajapakse, who de- 
livered milk to the mission school on the 
hill. Now he answered, “No! If it does not 
boil, I will slit the throats of all the mem- 
bers of my family, and my own!” As he 
spoke he drew a sharp katty (a curved 
coconut knife), from the cloth folds of his 
belt. 

Rachel remembered that Rajapakse had 
a son, Sutiyah, who sometimes helped carry 
in the milk. He was about her own age, 
twelve or thirteen, but small for his age. 
The boy spoke English rather well. Some- 


times he would linger to talk to her if he 
saw her on the porch. 

Now what was this talk of killing about? 
What was Rajapakse up to? Sutiyah often 
helped as temple boy, or assistant to the 
priests, in a small, granite-hewn temple 
high on a mountainside in the Palni Hills, 
right behind the house where Rachel lived. 
It was above the winding ghat road that 
led down to the hot, dry plains of south 
India. She had often seen him there or 
when he came down the dirt road past 
their bungalow. 

Sutiyah was dark-skined, a Tamil with 
small bones, wearing only a soiled scrap 
of gray cloth around his narrow hips. His 
hair was shaved off in front above the 
forehead and over his ears, while the main 
body of hair hung in a long braid, like a 
Chinaman’s cue, down to his waist. Some- 
times he fastened the braid with tiny sliv- 
ers of wood in an upright pug, as did the 
holy men at the temple. Someday the braid 
would be cut off as a sacrifice to the gods. 


As Rachel and her father neared the temple, the crowd surged out, carrying Rajapakse on their 
shoulders and dragging the Christian neighbor. Apparently Rachel’s trick had been too successful. 
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Could the idol make the milk boil? 


Her friend’s life depended on the answer. 


THE CONTEST 


By KELSEY VAN KIPP 


Rachel was still wondering what the men 
were talking about as she reached her 
home. On the doorstep lay a colored ad- 
vertisement printed in the Tamil language. 
Rachel pounced on it and carried it around 
in a pocket of her dress. She was going to 
show it to Sutiyah and get him to translate 
the words for her. 

She went up to the small granite temple 
that perched on the rocky mountainside, 
looking for the boy. She stepped into the 
shadow of a porch roof that stood out 
from the entrance of the Hindu temple. It 
shaded a black stone watchdog crouching 
there to guard the entrance, covered with 
oily ghee (melted butter). On the back of 
the animal was a hollow place filled with 
offerings of wax flowers. 

Rachel peered into the dark doorway of 
the windowless room. At the back she 
could see a small stone figure. It was an 
image of the man who had donated the 
granite hill, so that the temple could be 
built after his death. Having made such a 
gift, he was said now to be from a family 
of gods, so an image of him was made, 
and it squatted in the small dark room on 
the rock floor. 

But Sutiyah was not there. Then Rachel 
saw him a little distance away on the hill- 
side, busy polishing a huge brass tray on 
which something had been burned before 
the god. He had only stones and a bit of 
wood to scour with, for he knew nothing 
of steel wool or scouring powder. 

Then he looked up and saw Rachel com- 


ing toward him, picking her way carefully 
through the slabs of sharp granite rock that 
had been blasted from the mountain. A 
winning smile flashed over his dark face, 
and he raised his brown eyes shyly to the 
approaching white girl in her dainty pink 
dress. 

Rachel held out the colored poster that 
she had found on her porch. “What is this 
advertising?” she asked. “Please translate 
it for me.” She stopped beside him as 
Sutiyah took the scrap of colored paper 
from her hand. 

“It is my father who got this out,” he 
said proudly. “It is a contest that he puts 
on with our neighbor, who is a Christian, 
though I think he is not such a good 
Christian as you are. They talk much over 
religion. The neighbor would make my 
father one such as he. And my father would 
change the other man and all his family to 
be Hindus like as we are. Now tomorrow 
comes the contest. My father is going to 
milk a cow and put a pan of milk before 
god in temple, and it will boil. The man 
says it will not. So if not, we all become 
Christians like this neighbor. But it will 
boil. Then the neighbor and his family 
will become Hindus.” 

Rachel’s heart sank as she listened. Now 
she understood what Rajapakse had been 
talking about in the market place. He 
would kill all his family if the milk did not 
boil. And it would not. It couldn’t in front 
of that cold stone figure squatting in the 
little temple. To. page 14 
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Things to See and Do 
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By HARRY BAERG ee he 
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“But Sutiyah,” she cried, “the milk will 
not boil. You know that stone image in 
there was made of the same stone as the 
temple, right out of the hill. It has no 
power to do anything. I heard your father 
talking to another friend in the market 





WORK IT TO DEATH 


By INEZ BRASIER 


We heard it so often, 
We knew it by heart, 
And grandfather's creed 
Still gives us start. 
He'd shout at each one 
With every breath: 

"If you must kill time, 


Why, work it to death!" 


—————————— 


today. He said that if the milk did not 
boil—and you surely know it will not— 
he would kill all of his family before he 
would change his religion.” 

Sutiyah only smiled with a slight shrug 
of his thin black shoulders. 

“The milk will boil if the god is awake. 
We will make a great noise and call him 
back.” 

“How can you think that?” cried Rachel. 
“He is just a stone image. If you only 
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knew the true God, who hears our prayers 
and answers them, and wants to bless us 
with His loving care.” 

“Would your God make the milk boil?” 
asked Sutiyah, interested in only that one 
thing. 

“I just thought of something,” cried 
Rachel, almost jumping up and down in 
her excitement. “Have you ever heard of 
dry ice?” 

“Drice?” said Sutiyah perplexed. “What 
is this drice?” 

“No. You probably never even saw ice 
in any form. It can make the milk boil. 
We have some dry ice in a container in 
our refrigerator. I'll give you a piece to- 
morrow just before the contest. You just 
wrap it in a fold of your dhotie, and don’t 
let anyone see it. It will be very cold. Then 
when the crowd is around the pan of milk 
in front of the helpless stone god, you will 
be there by your father. While they are 
crowding around, you just slip the piece of 
ice into the pan, and it will take care of 
the rest. There won't be any killing to- 
morrow.” Rachel was so excited over her 
plan that she convinced the Indian boy. 

“Don’t forget to come for it as soon as 
the people get there tomorrow,” she called 
back over her shoulder as she happily 
skipped along the path toward home. She 
did not realize that her plan was a decep- 
tion that would forever be talked about 
to strengthen the superstitious worship of 
the helpless stone image in the granite 
temple. But things did not happen on the 
morrow just as Rachel had planned. 

About ten o'clock a procession wound 
out along the twisting road from town. 
Everyone was wearing his best sari or 
sarong and dhotie. The advertised tamasha 
(celebration) had brought hundreds of 
people from the country around to see the 
contest. There were fifes and Kanjeera 
(finger-drums) in the laughing crowd; 
trumpets and gourd violins, too. At the 
head of the procession was Rajapakse, 
Sutiyah’s father. His curly black hair floated 
to his bare shoulders, which were wet with 
perspiration, for he had danced the entire 
mile from town. Perspiration dripped off 
his beard as he staggered against the men 
around him in his whirling dance. They 
shoved him back upright with good-na- 
tured laughter. 

At the temple the priest hurriedly spat 

To page 17 
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PHARAOH'S PET 


THE SALUKI 


By MYRON FULLER 


| AM sure that everyone of you juniors 
has had a dog friend, even though it may 
not have been your own pet. The dog I want 
to tell you about this week is the Saluki 
(Sa-li-ke). The Saluki is the oldest pure- 
bred dog in the world. The term “purebred” 
is used to indicate an animal whose ancestors 
have been true to form and type for at least 
five generations. If you should ever hear 
anyone say that a dog is a thoroughbred, 
don’t laugh, but remember that thorough- 
bred is the name of a purebred horse de- 
veloped in England two hundred years ago. 

The standards for purebred dogs in the 
United States are fixed by an organization 
called the American Kennel Club. The Saluki 
had no trouble getting into this exclusive 
“dog club,” because it 
has been purebred since 
before Alexander the 
Great invaded India, 
about 329 years before 
Christ. 

There are records of 
dogs very like our 
modern Saluki in early 
Egypt. This crude draw- 
ing on the next page 
found on the tomb of 
one of the pharaohs of 
Egypt who lived about 
1400 B.c., shows some 
of these royal hunting 
dogs. The pharaohs of 
Egypt used Salukis to 
hunt gazelle, the fastest 
of all antelopes. They 


thought so much of their dogs that they had 
them embalmed in the same way the bodies 
of the pharaohs were preserved. Many mum- 
mified remains of Salukis have been found in 
the royal tombs. 

The name Saluki has an interesting origin. 
Saluk is an Arabic word meaning “hound.” 
A number of years ago a piece of papyrus 
(a kind of writing material used in Egypt) 
was found upon which was written an order 
for “two dogs from the king of Saluk.” Evi- 
dently there was at that time a province, or 
at least a city, whose king and people spe- 
cialized in the raising of these royal hounds, 
and from that early time they have been 
known as Salukis, or dogs of Saluk. 

The Saluki is a large, graceful dog with a 
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These Salukis were drawn on the tomb of an Egyp- 
tian pharaoh who died several thousands of years ago. 


proud bearing. He is slender, but well- 
muscled. His coat is short and silky, except 
on the ears, tail, and back of the legs, where 
the hair is long. He is very affectionate and 
is gentle with children. In color the Saluki 
may be cream and fawn, gray and tan, white 
and chestnut (reddish brown), black, white 
and tan, as well as solid black. It may be that 
some of you juniors know a Saluki. When- 
ever you see one of these handsome creatures, 
remember that he comes from the oldest 
dog family in the world. One authority has 
said, “Whenever you see the word ‘dog’ in 
the Bible, it means ‘Saluki.’” 


The Black Apple Seeds 
From page 8 


the murmur of wind in the tall eucalyptus 
trees, the drone of bees in clover, the song 
of the magpie and thrush as they winged 
their way across the blue heavens. It all 
added up to one thing—it brought her 
nearer to God than ever before. Alice did 
not fully realize it then, but later she found 
that God never denies anything we ask, if 
it will bring us nearer to Him. It wasn’t all 
fun, of course. Learning to play well meant 
long, tedious hours of practice and concentra- 
tion, but Alice wanted to play. 

Miss Yates suggested one day that Alice 
take an examination in the theory of music. 
It was too late in the year to prepare for the 
practical examination, but Miss Yates said 
she was sure that Alice could do well with 
the theory, if she studied hard. So Alice did 
just that. She learned to transpose music, 
she learned to write every scale there was. 
She learned pages of Latin words that are 
used to tell how to express the music. She 
learned to write every pattern of time. 

Then something horrible happened. Her 
eyes, just as suddenly as could be, absolutely 
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refused to work for her! They ached, they 
burned, and she saw little blotches every 
time she tried to look at music notes or read 
her school work. For a few days she thought 
she was going blind. It filled her with panic 
such as she had never before experienced. 
What would she do? No music, no examina- 
tion, wasted money and effort and time! Oh, 
what could she ever do? 

Mother was very troubled and so was 
Daddy. They were troubled because they 
did not have the money to take Alice to have 
the proper attention, or to buy her glasses i 
that was what she needed. Alice lay awake 
at night, tossing and turning, wondering! 

In the darkness of the midnight she 
seemed to hear a soft voice tell her, “You 
asked God to make a way for you to have 
music lessons, and He opened the way for 
you. You believe He wants you to take this 
examination and work hard at your music. 
There are two things, either of which you 
could ask for now. You could ask God to 
provide the money or you could ask Him 
to make your eyes well again.” 

Where was her faith, Alice wondered. 
Why hadn’t she thought of all this sooner? 
Why had she been so worried, when all 
the time God knew what she needed and 
wanted? 

Once again Alice was praying. In the 
morning she expected that her eyes would 
not ache that day, but they ached worse 
than ever. Mr. Archibald, her schoolteacher, 
told her she must rest, and so Alice rested. 
Then she thought that it looked as though 
God did not intend her eyes to be well, so 
He would probably send the money instead. 
When she went to the post office to collect 
the mail, she fully expected to receive a 
letter containing enough money to meet the 
need. There was no mail at all. Alice was 
very impatient. Had God forgotten her, 
after all? Every hour lost from study made 
the possibility of taking the examination, 
and passing it successfully, more remote than 
ever. She sighed and she wished. 

Three days passed. She had prayed all the 
time for one thing or the other. Sometimes 
little demon voices would laugh at her and 
tell her she was a foolish girl to think that 
a God so big would be interested in one 
lone girl taking music examinations. She 
hated those little mocking voices. 

Another day and again she awoke. She 
looked out the window and saw a little blue 
wren flitting from twig to twig. She saw 
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gum nut babies starting to form on the 
eucalyptus trees by her window. She even 
saw a pearled spider web glistening in one 
of the topmost branches. She rubbed her 
eyes; they were not burning; they were not 
aching. Her vision ‘had never been better. 
Could it be, she wondered, delighted. Oh 
yes, it could be, and it was! Her eyes were 
working normally again. She jumped ex- 
citedly out of bed and thanked God. She 
ran to tell Mother! She would not be blind. 
She would be able to take the examination! 


#@ “I have something for you that came in the 
m 


ail today, Alice.” That was Mr. Archibald. 
He had seemed to understand from the first 
day Alice had come into his room that she 
had been a troubled little girl. Perhaps it 
was because he had girls of his own that he 
understood, Alice thought. He had found 
that Alice could draw and paint quite well, 
and because he knew that her parents did 
not have the money to provide her with 
materials for that kind of hobby, he and his 
wife had brought things she could use from 
the city each time they went, such as poetry 
books and books of pretty phraseologies and 
quotations. It gave Alice a warm, comfort- 
able feeling to know that she had a teacher 
who cared about her, especially after what 
she had suffered at the hands of Miss Malone. 

When Mr. Archibald said that he had 
something for her, Alice thought maybe it 
would be a paintbrush or some drawing 
paper or something like that. Her face 
glowed when he opened his desk and drew 
out a long, impressive-looking scroll. 

“I'm proud that you are one of my stu- 
dents, Alice,” he stated simply. “This is the 
certificate for your music examination. You 
have passed with honors.” 

“Oh, thank you,” Alice gulped, too amazed 
at what she held in her hands to see where 
she was going. The hard work had been 
worth while. She had done well in her exam- 
ination and reached the place where she 
could play a number of the hymns by reading 
the notes. 

As she walked home from school that 
afternoon, carrying her precious scroll, she 
remembered something she had not thought 
of for several weeks. She raced home and 
went immediately to her bureau drawer. She 
opened a small bundle of tissue paper, and 
as the last fold opened, there smiled up at her 
a little pile of apple seeds. They had not lost 
their particular charm with the passing of 


time, although they did not look quite as 
round as they once had. They did remind 
her, though, that things had worked out bet- 
ter than she had ever expected the day she 
found the rosy apple in the wastebasket. 


(To be continued) 


The Contest 
From page 14 


out the red betel nut he was chewing, while 
he threw off his sandals. Then he went into 
the dark interior of the temple to light 
small lamps made of brass pans filled with 
coconut oil. When the holy man came 
forth again he carried a brass pan on which 
incense was burning. He took it to some 
worshipers who stood at the gate, a re- 
spectful distance from the guardian dog of 
stone. Then all the worshipers, even the 
children, rubbed the ashes over their faces 
and necks. 

Another holy man in saffron robe and 
shaven head sat cross-legged on the dirt 
road, ringing a flat gong with a large nail. 
With the other hand he held a conch shell 
to his lips, blowing as noisily as he could, 
blast after blast, to waken the god, lest he 
was asleep or away hunting. Around the 
man’s wrinkled neck hung long strands of 
carved seed beads and bits of shell. Lines 
of white were painted in a design across 
his forehead. 

Sutiyah scurried down the rocky hillside 
to Rachel’s bungalow. In a moment he was 
back, climbing up the mountain through 
the wattle brush, a thick fold of his soiled 
loincloth rolled at his waist. But Rachel's 
father had come out of his office, and he 
stood on the back veranda. 

“What did you give the boy?” he asked. 
“I heard you say something about being 
careful not to touch it with his hand or he 
would be burned.” Then he went on, “What 
is going on up at the temple with all this 
fuss and hullabaloo?” 

Rachel poured out the story of her at- 
tempt to save the family of their milkman 
from being killed when the milk would 
not boil before the god. Her father lis- 
tened gravely, then he said, “You should 
have told your mother or me. Have you 
thought what may happen to the neigh- 
bor’s family when the milk seems to boil, 
as it will appear to with that dry ice in it?” 

But Rachel had not thought beyond the 
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need of saving Sutiyah. “Come, we must 
go at once to the temple and expose this 
fraud. Get a piece of the dry ice in a paper 
sack.” Rachel scurried to do her father’s 
bidding. Hand in hand they started up the 
road toward the milling crowd. 

Sutiyah had done his work well, for even 
as Rachel and her father reached the gate 
into the temple enclosure, a great yell went 
up from the crowd. And the shouting 
multitude came surging through the gate 
with Rajapakse sitting high on their shoul- 


@:: They were dragging the neighbor, and 


ughing and jeering at his despairing cries. 

“Wait!” commanded Rachel’s father, 
spreading his arms before the crowd. 
“There has been a terrible mistake. Call 
the priest and bring that pan of milk to 
me. 

The noise and hilarity ceased. Rajapakse 
slid down from his exalted position, angry 
at the interruption of his triumph. But 
before he reached the white man, the priest 
came hurrying up with a lemon in each 
hand to give to his unexpected visitors as 
a mark of favor. 

Sutiyah popped out of the temple door, 
startled at seeing Rachel and her father 
talking to the holy man. But before he 
could flee down the trail into the dense 
wattle bushes behind the temple, the priest 
called to a fleet-footed young man at one 
edge of the crowd. A strong hand gripped 
Sutiyah’s shoulder and he was brought 
forcefully back. He stood before Rachel 
and her father, looking down at his bare 
toes. The pan of milk was brought and 
placed on the ground before the priest. 
The crowd pressed close in a tight circle 
as Rachel slipped the bit of dry ice from 
the sack and dropped it into the milk. 

A shout of wonder and astonishment 
went up from the shoving crowd, for the 
milk sputtered and bubbled and spat. 

It was a subdued crowd that went slowly 
down the mountainside to their homes. It 
had been quite a tamasha indeed, and it 
would be talked about for many a day. 
Rajapakse had not lost face, for he had had 
no part in the deception. He as well as all 
others in the little village had never seen 
or heard of dry ice before. 

But the climax of the whole proceeding 
was the moment when the neighbor rea- 
lized that he was released from his vow. 
He would not have to become Hindu after 
all. In his excitement he yelled, while the 


crowd laughed with him. Then he gravely 
but fervently shook the hands of each 
person of the inner circle, beginning with 
Rachel and her father. 

There was a record enrollment the next 
semester in the mission school where 
Rachel’s father taught. One of the new 
students was Sutiyah himself. And not 
many years later, Sutiyah went on to a 
Christian mission school in the foothills of 
the Himalayan Mountains, to study to be a 
minister of the God of heaven. He was 
convinced that the stone god was truly 
helpless, and he had forsaken it forever. 





Fred’s Present to Mother 
From page 5 


“Those geraniums need trimming,” he 
said. He walked across the lawn. “This 
lawn needs mowing badly. Come to think 
of it, Mother asked me to do it yesterday, 
and I put it off, the way I do everything 
else.” 

He glanced at the flower bed. The roses 
needed weeding, too. Mother had _ been 
so busy canning that she hadn't had time 
to do it. He walked to the edge of the 
driveway. It certainly needed raking. He 
hadn’t noticed before how trashy it looked. 
He returned to the house. “I know!” he 
said suddenly. “Mother will be at Aunt 
Ethel’s in the morning. While she is gone 
I'll clean the yard. That can be her birthday 
present.” 

The next morning he was outside the 
minute his mother left in his aunt's car. 
He mowed the lawn carefully and then 
trimmed the edges with the trimmer and 
shears. He raked the driveway until it 
looked as if it had been newly graveled. 

Carol came outside while he was ener- 
getically weeding the roses. “Are you am- 
bitious today!” she exclaimed. “Somebody 
must have raised your allowance.” 

Fred laughed. “Nothing of the kind. I 
have an extra-special reason for doing this 
in such a hurry.” 

He trimmed the geraniums until the 
sidewalk was clear. He washed and polished 
the car until it shone like a light in the 
garage. He walked around the yard to see 
that everything was shipshape, and then 
went inside to change his dirty clothes. 

Now he must write a birthday letter to 
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Mother. He sat at his desk and chewed the 
end of his pencil. He couldn’t think of 
anything fancy to say, so he simply wrote, 
“DEAR MOTHER, 

“Happy birthday. I love you very much. 
For your birthday present 1 have mowed 
the lawn, weeded the roses, trimmed the 
geraniums, raked the driveway, and washed 
the car. I promise to do these things when- 
ever they need it during the next year 
without being told. 

“Love, 
FRED.” 

He sealed the envelope. Carol saw him 
going downstairs with it. 

“What did you get for Mother?” she 
asked curiously. 

“You'll see,” he said. 

At the dinner table Mother opened the 
birthday packages beside her plate. Last 
she opened the envelope Fred had put at 
the bottom. 

As she read the letter she smiled hap- 
pily. “This is the most wonderful birthday 
present you have ever given me, Fred. 
Thank you very much.” 

Fred grinned. After this he was always 
going to plan things ahead and do his 
work on time. No more happy-go-lucky 
days for him! 


The Horses That Changed Heads 
and Feet 


From page 9 


“Were the two sides even?” asked Mickey. 

“Yes, they were. I think there were seven 
on each side,” recalled Ted. 

“Seven? Then one boy and one girl had 
to drop out, I suppose.” 

“No. You see, the thing that made this 
race twice as much fun was that the horse 
on each side kept changing heads and feet,” 
explained Ted. 

“I’m not sure whether I’m hearing you 
right,” said Mickey, with a puzzled look. 

Ted couldn’t help laughing partly at 
Mickey's expression, and partly at the recol- 
lection of the funny horses in the race. “I can 
explain it a little plainer. Each team lined 
up in a single file behind a line that Ellen 
had marked, but both teams faced the sun- 
dial in Bert's front yard. The horse from each 
side had to run around that, then back to the 
line. 

“The first two people on each team formed 
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the first horse combination. The one who 
was the head and front feet had to reach 
his hand behind his back and clasp them 
there. Then the person who was the rest of 
the horse had to bend over, place his fore- 
head in the folded hands, and grasp the other 
person around the waist. 

“To make sure that only the ‘head’ of the 
horse could see, Ellen brought out an old 
blanket and a car rug to hang over the 
horses’ backs.” 

“Oh, that must have been a scream! But 


what kept the blankets from falling “@ & 


Mickey wanted to know. 

“The back half of the horse had to see to 
that. You put the blanket over your head, 
the way the girls put on a kerchief, then bent 
over to put your head into the hands of the 
person who was the front of the horse, and 
clasped your hands around his waist, holding 
the blanket as tightly as possible. That left 
you with a clear view of nothing but a pair 
of heels.” 

“What happened if the horse came apart, 
or the blanket fell off?” snickered Mickey. 

“They had to go back and start over. As 
soon as the horse had run around the sundial 
and back to the line, the one who had been 
the back of the horse became the front, and 
the next in line had to be the back end for 
the next run. That way everybody got a 
chance to be the head and also the back half. 
The one who had been the first head, went to 
the end of the row, and had to have his turn 
running under the blanket. 

“By the way, Mickey, the boys had a pink 
blanket and the girls had an old plaid car 
rug. So while we were cheering ‘Run, Pinky, 
run,’ the girls were yelling, ‘Run, Scotty, run.’ 
There was such a jolly lot of noise that we 
soon had an audience looking on over the 
fence. One old lady was wiping her eyes all 
the time, she laughed so hard.” 

“And did you have some accidents?” asked 
Mickey, still intrigued with the possibility 
of a horse falling apart. 

“Oh, sure! The girls’ first horse fell apart 
after just a few steps, and when our second 
horse got going, Bert, who was the back 
half just then, had the blanket hanging lop- 
sided and kept tripping on the back corner 
all the way up and back. Finally, a few feet 
from the line, he was dragging his legs alto- 
gether. Since the horse didn’t come apart, 
though, it wasn’t counted out.” 

Mickey was holding his sides. “Haven't 
laughed so hard for a long time, Ted,” he 

















said, when he could talk. “We've got to have 
horse racing for sure when I get rid of this 
peg leg.” 

Just then Patty banged the gate and called 
out, “Ted, I just came past your house, and 
your mother wanted me to remind you, if 
you were here, to call for your shoes at the 
repair shop before it closes. What's the joke 


here?” 
“You ask Mickey. Got to go. Good-by.” 
) Fire in the Basement 
From page 3 


under the gravy, she hastened to get an 
onion for the salad. The onions were on 
the shelf just inside the basement door. 

As she opened the door a great puff of 
smoke hit her in the face. As soon as she 
could breathe she called in amazement, 
“Ronnie, what is causing all this smoke? 
Did you open the furnace door without 
adjusting the draft?” 

“No,” came the answer in a weak sob. 
“Mamma, come here.” 

Mamma ran down the stairs as fast as 
she could go, asking, “Darling, what is 
wrong?” When she reached the bottom of 
the steps she could scarcely believe her 
eyes. There was Ronnie, leaning limply 
against the basement wall and sobbing 
harder than she had ever seen a boy sob 
before. All around him were fragments of 
burned paper, wood, and boxes. Everything 
in that end of the room seemed to have 
been on fire and knocked over in the com- 
motion. Even the layers of paper that were 
wrapped around the furnace pipes to in- 
sulate them were burned. 

“Why child, what happened?” 

“Oh, Mamma, I—I—I almost burned the 
house down,” sobbed the boy. And Mamma 
could see that he was certainly telling her 
the truth. Putting her arms around him, 
she asked again how it happened. 

“Well, Mamma, you see where all the 
furnace pipes spread out in different di- 
rections from the big one,” faltered the 





boy. “Well, somehow, I just wondered what 
would happen if I touched a lighted match 
to the paper that’s wrapped around them. 
And, oh Mamma, I don’t know why I did 
it. I just thought it would burn a little 
spot that I could knock right out, so I 
crawled up on that box and tried it. But 
Mamma, the fire went everywhere, and I 
was so scared I screamed. Everything 
seemed to get on fire!” And again Ronnie 
shook with sobs. 

“Yes, I see,’ Mamma answered wonder- 
ingly. She felt as though her heart was 
almost going to stop, she was so frightened 
at what had nearly happened. The furnace 
pipes were only a few inches beneath the 
dry old wooden beams that held up the 
floor. The pipes had been carefully 
wrapped with layers of newspapers. The 
fire had spread in every direction in the 
paper. Pieces of the burning paper had 
dropped off and set many other things on 
fire. The ruins were all around, but the 
fire was out. 

“How did you get the fire out?” Mamma 
gasped. 

“I grabbed that old broom and hit every- 
thing that was burning.” It seemed im- 
possible for a boy only ten years old to 
have gotten so much fire under control in 
so short a time, but it had happened. For 
a few minutes neither of them said a 
word. But at last Mother broke the silence. 

“Ronnie, you have seen something I 
don’t want you to ever forget. I don’t 
think I have ever heard you pray but that 


‘you said, ‘Dear Jesus, please protect us 


from harm and danger,’ and when we have 
family worship we always ask for God's 
protection. This is one of the biggest an- 
swets tO prayer you are ever going to see.” 
Then two very sober people went upstairs 
to find Daddy and tell him what had hap- 
pened. 
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!1|—The Number and Glory of the Angels 





DAY STUDY OF THE 
“SCHOOL LESSON 





(OCTOBER 15) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: 2 Kings 2:11-17; 
Daniel 10:4-8. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “Ye are come 
unto mount Sion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels” (Hebrews 
12:22). 


Guiding Thought 


Not one of the few who have been privileged 
to see God's angels seems to have been able 
to describe their glory and beauty. Words 
seemed inadequate. They have told us that their 
faces were “like lightning,” that their clothes 
were white as snow, that they appeared like 
fire and chariots of fire, that they were like 
jewels. One thing we glean from these descrip- 
tions is that they must have been dazzling in 
their glory and beauty. Nor do we know how 
many angels compose the hosts of heaven. Paul 
says they are innumerable, and Daniel and John 
tell us there were thousands and ten thousand 
times ten thousand—figures we can_ hardly 
imagine. But we do know that whatever their 
appearance, however many there are, they are 
powerful enough and numerous enough to care 
for God's children in any circumstance. 


SUNDAY 
The Number of the Angels 


1. Find Hebrews 12:22. What word meaning 
“unable to be counted” does Paul use when he 
describes the vast company of angels? 

2. Find Daniel 7:10. When Daniel was given 
a vision of the throne of God, how many minis- 
tering angels did he say he saw before God’s 
throne? 

3. Find Revelation 5:11. How many angels 
did John see in his vision of the Father’s throne 
in heaven? 

NOTE.—"Could men see with heavenly vi- 
sion, they would behold companies of angels 
that excel in strength stationed about those who 
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have kept the word of Christ's patience. With 
sympathizing tenderness, angels have witnessed 
their distress, and have heard their prayers.’— 
The Great Controversy, p. 630. 


MONDAY 


The Glory of the Angel That Appeared to 
Elijah 


4. Find 2 Kings 2:1. What special privilege 
did God give to Elijah when his life’s work 
was over? 

5. Read verses 11, 12. When Elijah was taken 
up to heaven with his escort of angels, how did 
their glory appear to Elisha as he watched the 
spectacle? 

NOTE.—"“When his’ [Elijah’s} work was 
done, he was not to perish in discouragement 
and solitude. Not for him the descent into the 
tomb, but the ascent with God's angels to the 
presence of His glory.”"—Prophets and Kings, 
p. 228. 


For further reading: Early Writings, p. 162, 
pars, 1, 2. 
TUESDAY 


How Manoah and His Wife Described the Angel 
They Saw 


6. Read Judges 13:6. How did the wife of 
Manoah describe the appearance of the angel 
who came to her announcing the coming birth 
of Samson? 


NOTE.—The word terrible as used in the 
King James version of the Bible means, “awe- 
inspiring.” 

7. Read verse 20. When later the angel ap- 
peared to Manoah and his wife, how did he 
disappear from their sight after his message was 
delivered? 

NoTE.—"I was shown that when God sent 
His angels anciently to minister or communicate 
to individuals, and these persons learned that 
they had seen and talked with an angel, they 
were struck with awe and were afraid that they 
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should die. They had so exalted views of the 
terrible majesty and power of God that they 
thought it would destroy them to be brought into 
close connection with one direct from His holy 
presence.” —Testimonies, vol. 1, p. 410. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 560, pars. 1-3. 


WEDNESDAY 


The Glory of the Angel That Appeared to 
Daniel 

8. Find Daniel 10:4, 5. As Daniel was by the 
river one day, pondering on the meaning of a 
vision he had seen, who appeared to him? 

& 9. Read verse 6. How did he describe this 

glorious being? 

10. Read verse 8. So glorious was the angel 
that Daniel was overcome. How did he feel? 


For further reading: Read how an angel came 
to strengthen Daniel. Daniel 10:18, 19. 


THURSDAY 


The Glory of the Angel That Ezekiel Saw 

11. Find Ezekiel 1:4. As Ezekiel was with the 
captives in Babylon by the river Chebar one 
day, what glorious vision did he see? 





12. Read verse 5. Who appeared in the midst 
of this glory? 

NOTE.—"Upon the banks of the river Che- 
bar, Ezekiel beheld a whirlwind seeming to 
come from the north, ‘a great cloud, and a fire 
infolding itself, and a brightness was about it, 
and out of the midst thereof as the color of 
amber. A number of wheels intersecting one 
another were moved by four living beings. High 
above all these ‘was the likeness of a throne, 
as the appearance of a sapphire stone: and 
upon the likeness of the throne was the likeness 
as the appearance of a man above upon it.” 
—Prophets and Kings, p. 535. 


For further reading: The description pf the 


four cherubim Ezekiel saw. Ezekiel 1:5-14. 
FRIDAY 
Who said of the angels: 
(Underline the correct name) 
that they were an innumerable company? 
Paul, Daniel, Peter. 


that they came in chariots of fire? 
Elisha, Ezekiel. 

that their countenances were like lightning? 
Manoah’s wife, Mary, Matthew. 

that their bodies looked like precious stones 
and gold? Daniel, Ezekiel, John. 


Elijah, 





T. K. MARTIN, ARTIST 


In heaven Jesus is surrounded by millions of angels, who fly over the universe on errands 
for Him, Angels are near us, too, taking care of us, and helping Jesus answer our prayers. 
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1. The road runner is a queer bird. It is about the 
size and shape of a hen pheasant, looks and acts like 
a cross between a chicken and a magpie, but it is 
actually a member of the cuckoo family. 2. Its beak 
is sharp and heavy, and when the rough crest is 


raised, a bare patch of blue-gray and red skin shows 
behind the eye. The white-edged body feathers give 
it a striped appearance. 3. The feet have two toes 
forward and two back, leaving an X-shaped track 
in the sand. Most birds have three forward, one back. 

















4. Cocky, the road runner, was busy preening his 
feathers up in the top of a mesquite bush when he 
heard a grasshopper singing its cracking song not 
far below. 5. Grasshoppers are one of the road run- 
ner'’s chief foods, and Cocky lost no time in going 














down after it. His rounded wings, though too short 
to be used much for actual flying, were very useful 
for gliding and jumping. 6. A gray lizard, startled at 
Cocky’s sudden appearance, dashed away to get 
to the shelter of its hole before Cocky saw him. 
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7. The little reptile’s speed was in vain, for the 
road runner soon caught up to him and snatched 
him from the sand. He whacked his head on a rock 
to finish him. 8. Then he swallowed as much of the 
lizard as he could. The tail was so long that it 
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stuck out of Cocky’s beak, even though the head 
was down in his crop. Small lizards are also an im- 
portant part of his diet. 9. A large, loose-skinned 
chuckwalla was sunning himself on a rock. Here was 
still more food, but there was also a big problem. 








